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PRELIMINARY REMARKS ON THE ARCHEOLOGY AND 
PHYSICAL ANTHROPOLOGY OF TENERIFEi 

By E. a. HOOTON 

IN the course of the past summer an archeological study of the 
Canary islands was begun in the interest of the African De- 
partment of the Peabody Museum. This is in connection with 
a plan for a comprehensive survey of North Africa to be carried out 
by the Department under the direction of Mr. Oric Bates. 
The results of these explorations are to be published in annual 
volumes. Last summer the work was confined to Tenerife and it is 
hoped that it will be continued in the other islands of the Canary 
group next season. 

The racial, linguistic, and cultural affinities of the aboriginal 
inhabitants of the Canary islands have not, as yet, been conclusively 
established. In recent years no archeological excavation has been 
carried on in the archipelago by any accredited person. Dr. Ren6 
Vemeau, between 1877 and 1883, spent some years in the islands 
and collected many objects of the ancient industry and much skel- 
etal material. In none of his published works, however, does 
Dr. Verneau give a detailed record of the excavation of any arch- 
eological site, nor does there exist, so far as I know, reliable infor- 
mation as to the presence or absence of stratification of cultures in 
the Canaries. 

Five problems of general importance may be propounded for 
brief discussion. I propose to deal with these mainly in the light 
of one season's work in Tenerife. 

I. What is the Archeological Evidence of Man's Antiquity 
IN THE Canary Islands? 
Stratigraphic Evidence. — No stratified archeological site has 
ever been recorded in the Canary islands. In Tenerife caves are 
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the only archeological sites. I have excavated several relatively 
unimportant caves in Tenerife and have found in them no evidence 
of human occupation below the surface. Climatic conditions in 
the islands are such that human remains exposed to the air in caves 
are remarkably well preserved. Bones are much harder and less 
dry and brittle than Egyptian remains of predynastic date. They 
are never fossilized. It may be assumed that human remains from 
the aboriginal burial caves are not much later than the end of the 
fifteenth century A. D., by which time the conquest of the islands 
was completed. There is nothing to indicate any great antiquity 
for any of the cave remains. 

Geological and Paleontological Evidence. — The Canary islands 
are a volcanic group of comparatively recent origin surrounded 
by very deep water. The original volcanic disturbances which 
resulted in their formation began not earlier than the Upper Miocene 
and the elevation of the group continued down to the recent period. 
There is no evidence for the supposition that the Canaries were ever 
a part of the mainland of Africa. They could scarcely have been 
colonized by land in paleolithic times even during a period of great 
elevation. No remains of Pleistocene mammals have ever been 
found in the archipelago. Indeed there is good reason for believing 
that large animals were introduced in a state of domestication by 
the early settlers. In short, it seems impossible that the islands 
were inhabited before the beginning of the present geological epoch. 

Typological Evidence. — ^The material arts of the ancient Can- 
arians show certain analogies with neolithic European cultures. 
The natives, at the time of our first knowledge of them, were 
mainly pastoral peoples who had large flocks of goats and subsisted 
chiefly on their produce. They also grew barley, fished, and made 
pottery without the aid of the wheel. 

The literary evidence in regard to their knowledge of navigation 
is conflicting. It seems probable that there was very little com- 
munication between the islands in the period immediately preceding 
the conquest. However geological reasons make it imperative 
to assume a knowledge of navigation on the part of the first colo- 
nizers. 
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Stone working in the Canaries was never brought to a stage of 
advanced technique because of the scarcity of suitable material. 
In Tenerife the Guanches never had polished stone implements 
although they made lava mills by grinding and pecking. Vemeau 
and others have compared their rudely chipped obsidian and 
basalt implements with the Mousterian and Acheulean paleolithic 
flint industries. There exists no real analogy between aboriginal 
Canarian stone chipping and the paleolithic work except, as is 
natural, that both have implements rudely chipped, either on one 
side only, or on both sides. 

On the other hand four polished chloromelanite celts have been 
found in Gran Canaria and one in Gomera. These may have been 
brought in from Europe. 

It should be pointed out that the Guanches did not have a 
' ' paleolithic ' ' culture. They were not hunters like the Cr6-Magnon 
race with whom they have been identified. They had no spear 
throwers, nor did they paint on cavern walls and engrave on bone. 
The only resemblance between the two cultures lies in the use of 
skins as clothing and caves as dwelling places. 

The conclusion of the first question is that the Canaries were 
colonized during the recent period and that the settlers came by 
sea, probably bringing with them their domesticated animals. 

II. Was there a Diversity of Cultures in the Different 
Islands in Pre-Conquest Times? 

The manner of life in all of the islands seems to have been much 
the same. The staple food was gofio, — toasted grain mixed with 
water, milk, or honey. Barley was the only cereal cultivated, 
goat-herding the principal industry, and goatskin garments of 
similar patterns were worn throughout the islands. Weapons and 
warfare were almost identical, but social organization and custom 
differed in some respects in the various islands. 

The ancient Canarians lived for the most part in caves, usually 
natural, but sometimes artificial. In Tenerife the cave seems to 
have been the only aboriginal dwelling place, but in Grand Canary 
and in sevei'al of the other islands, well-constructed circular houses 
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of stone with conical thatched roofs were built by the natives and 
several of them still exist. 

One of the best defined industrial differences in the islands 
lies in the pottery. In Tenerife there are a few simple conical 
forms of badly baked clay, bearing scanty incised ornament or no 
ornament at all. In La Palma most of the ware is bowl-shaped 
and elaborately ornamented with incised lines, punched and 
stamped patterns. The Fuerteventura ware is again quite different 
in form and has its own characteristic ornament of incised meanders 
and festoons. In Gran Canaria the pottery types are much more 
varied than in the other islands; most of the vessels are provided 
with handles, spouts, and lids; some of the ware is red-faced and 
ornamented with painted designs. The ware here is much better 
baked than other Canarian pottery, and it is particularly to be 
remarked that several sharp angled forms are unquestionably 
imitations of stone or metal vessel forms, although no metals were 
used by the ancient Canarians. The use of pottery stamps or 
pintaderas for coloring the body, seems to have been confined to 
Gran Canaria. 

The Guanches of Tenerife elaborately embalmed their upper 
class dead and it is probable that with minor differences the same 
rites were practised also in the rest of the islands. 

On the basis of evidence presented in part above, it seems prob- 
able that the eastern islands; Gran Canaria, and probably Lan- 
zerote and Fuerteventura, were secondarily influenced by a more 
advanced culture than that of Tenerife and the western islands of 
the group. Most of the local differences in the western islands 
can be explained by isolation. Unquestionably the eastern islands 
were in occasional contact with the mainland through raiders, 
traders, or colonizers long before the conquest and probably in 
pre-Roman times. 

III. What are the Ethnological Affinities of Aboriginal 
Canarian Culture? 
The answer to this query is yet to be sought. It seems probable 
that Canarian culture was in the main an outljnng development of 
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the Berber. Unfortunately the Berber tribes of the Atlas region 
are, as yet, very little known, and the archeology of southern 
Morocco is practically unknown. A comparative study of the 
arts, industries, social organization, and religion of the two districts 
should definitely settle this problem. 

The possibility of proto-historic Phoenician or Carthaginian 
influence upon the culture of the ancient Canarians is one that must 
not be overlooked as literary evidence seems to point rather defi- 
nitely to some such contact. The art of embalming practised by 
the Guanches was probably of African origin and should be traced. 
Tenerife mummies are not natural mummies such as are found in 
Peru and Southwestern United States. Embalming was a pro- 
fession practised by a separate social class. 

IV. What Racial Affinities may be Deduced from a Study 
OF THE Skeletal Material? 

In spite of the large quantity of skeletal material which has 
found its way to Europe from Canarian caves the osteology of the 
aboriginal inhabitants has not been adequately studied. Dr. 
Gregorio Chil studied about 130 skulls. Dr. Vemeau measured 
350 skulls, but several of the islands are unrepresented in his col- 
lection. Von Luschan has reported upon 52 crania of unknown prove- 
nance brought back from the Canaries by Meyer. These are the 
more important studies. I have been able to measure and describe 
over 350 skulls of known provenance from Tenerife alone and feel 
that the series is adequate for a definitive study of the craniology 
of that island. 

Vemeau and Von Luschan both admit that the population of 
the Canary islands was mixed before the arrival of Europeans. It 
is generally agreed that the earlier stratum in the population, called 
Guanches, was found in greatest numbers in Tenerife. 

Hamy was the first to notice in several Tenerife skulls of a 
Paris collection a resemblance to the cranial type of the tall race 
of Cr6-Magnon which inhabited the caves of southern France in 
the upper paleolithic. This idea was seized upon by Quatrefages 
and Broca, and later was elaborated and confirmed by their pupil 
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Vemeau. Other craniologists have accepted this view, without, 
it seems, a sufficient examination of the facts. 

The Cr6-Magnon cranial type is characterized primarily by a 
capacious cubical capacity, a pentagonoid dolichocephalic head- 
form, combined with a very short, broad face, and low, wide orbits. 
The stature of the Cr6-Magnon race was very high, averaging for 
males over i .78 m. 

Among Guanche skulls from Tenerife there are some dolichoce- 
phalic crania with wide, short faces, thus exhibiting a disharmony 
of features analogous to that of the Cr6-Magnon type. It does 
not seem however that this common occurrence of disharmonic 
features is sufficient to warrant an identification of the Cr6-Magnon 
race with the Guanches. Such a disharmonic type may be observed 
wherever a long-headed, long-faced race is crossed with a round- 
headed, short-faced race, and we know that such an intermixture 
between dolichocephals and brachycephals has taken place in 
these islands. 

Vemeau assumed without adequate basis that his Guanche- 
Cr&-Magnon type was one of tall stature. In Tenerife he found 
that the stature of the inhabitants, calculated according to Topi- 
nard's tables based on long bones, averaged i .69 m. for males and 
1.52 for females. Of the men 48.3 per cent, were over 1.70 m. in 
stature, but there is nothing to indicate that these were the indivi- 
duals with crania of the Cr6-Magnon type. Indeed in the majority 
of the crania that I have examined in Tenerife, the disharmonic 
features in question are found in small skulls whose owners must 
have been men of short stature. My own investigations as to the 
stature of the Guanches have been confined, up to now, to the 
measurement of a mixed lot of long bones taken from a disturbed 
cave in the north of the island. Measurement of 63 femora and 71 
tibiae yielded according to Pearson's formulae an average height 
of 1.64 m. for males and 1.52 m. for females. The number of males 
exceeding 1.70 m. in height was negligible. The maximum height, 
1.763 m., was calculated on the basis of a tibia, and it is unquestion- 
ably an over-estimate as the femora seem to have been dispropor- 
tionately short, (femoro-tibial index averaging 83.29 for males). 
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According to early Spanish writers and other ancient sources, 
many of the aboriginal inhabitants of the Canaries had fair com- 
plexions, light hair, and blue eyes, while others were brunettes. 
Vemeau, with little reason, has attached this light complexion to 
his Guanche or so-called Cr6-Magnon type. He alleges that modern 
Canarians who are blondes usually exhibit the same disharmonic 
head-form and tall stature which characterized the Cr6-Magnon 
race. Personal observation of the modem inhabitants inclines me 
to dispute this allegation. Medium and light complexions are 
found regardless of facial form or stature. Undoubtedly blondes 
existed here in early times, but there is no evidence that permits us 
to connect them with the Cr6-Magnon type. The genuine Cr6- 
Magnon people of France in their alveolar prognathism and in the 
proportions of their limbs, especially the excessWe tibial length, 
show negroid affinities. This seems also to be the case with many 
Guanches, but this is not an argument in favor of their having had 
light complexions. 

The majority of Tenerife skulls are not of the so-called Cr6- 
Magnon ty^e. Usually they are, without doubt, the skulls of 
members of the Mediterranean race and in many instances they 
could not be distinguished from Nordic skulls. Practically the 
only difference between a Nordic and a Mediterranean skull lies 
in the greater size, weight, and ruggedness of muscular markings 
of the former. Judging from skulls of which the associated long 
bones are lost I should say that the really tall Guanches in cranial 
form approximate most closely to the Nordic race. 

The cradle of the Nordic race is still in doubt. Sergi and Ripley 
believe that the blonde northerners came from Africa. Certainly 
there is abundant evidence for the existence of blondes among the 
Berbers of Northwestern Africa and especially in the Atlas region. 
Assuming that the historical tradition of the presence of blondes 
among the Guanches is correct, it is probable that Bertholot is 
correct in his contestation of their Berber origin. 

Unquestionably there was present in the pre-conquest popu- 
lation of the Canary islands a brachycephalic element which was 
most stronglv represented in Gomera. Vemeau found it, and 
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Von Luschan identified it as Armenoid. Von Luschan however 
based this opinion on four skulls only. Among 50 skuUs from 
Gomera that I have studied, are many which recall the Alpine type, 
but I consider this series too short to be conclusive and need further 
data before committing myself to. any opinion. The brachyce- 
phalic element seems represented very slightly in Tenerife. 

As yet the craniological data collected last summer in Tenerife 
has not been completely worked out. But it may be stated with 
certainty that Mediterranean skulls are predominant, that secon- 
darily there is found a much larger-sized dolichocephalic type of 
skull which approaches the Nordic, and thirdly there is evidence of 
a mixed type resulting from the crosses of the above dolichocephalic 
types with a primary brachycephalic type. This often results 
in the peculiar disharmonic skull which has been called Cr6-Magnon. 

V. What is the Bearing of the Linguistic Evidence on these 

Problems? 
The scanty remains of the ancient Canarian languages require 
further investigation by a competent philologist. It seems prob- 
able that the inhabitants of the various islands spoke different 
dialects derived from a common mother tongue. Bertholot con- 
siders that these dialects are all varieties of Berber. According to 
Galindo and Viera, the best of the early authorities, the dialects of 
Gomera and Hierro were identical, as were those of Fuerteventura 
and Lanzarote. Canarian words especially recall the language of 
the Schluh, a Berber tribe of the Atlas. There are also some analo- 
gies with Kabyle, and a few Arab words are found. 

General Conclusion. 
In order to settle the archeological and anthropological problems 
connected with Canarian culture it is essential that a careful 
survey of the islands be made and all remaining data recorded 
minutely. This done, it will be necessary to study the archeology, 
physical anthropology, and modern ethnography of Morocco. I 
am convinced that the solution of Canarian problems must be 
sought on the mainland. 

Harvard University, Cambrtogb, Mass. 



